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ABSTRACT 

Asian-American, Hispanic-American, and Anglo college 
students were compared on measures of psychological well-being. In 
Study 1, 47 Asian-American and 89 Anglo male and female undergraduate 
students were compared on a variety of psychological scales. The main 
difference found between groups was that Asian Americans scored 
higher on avoidance than did Anglos. It was hypothesized that 
acculturation may have obscured some ethnic differences. To control 
for this, the Asian-American group was divided into two subgroups 
assumed to differ in degree of acculturation based on whether the 
primary language at home was English (N as 21) or not English (N~25) . 
Lower avoidance, loneliness, and neuroticism, but high esteem scores, 
were found among Asian Americans whose primary home language was 
English in comparison to those for whom the native language was used 
at home. In addition, Asian Americans from homes where English was 
spoken had scores on psychological well-being variables comparable to 
those found in Anglo students. A similar comparison of 
Hispanic-American (N-37) students and Anglo students (N ss 89) showed 
that Hispanics, as a whole, differed from Anglos only in having lower 
^greeableness scores. More highly acculturated Hispanics (N=22) and 
Anglos were both less avoidant and higher in seeking social support 
than were less acculturated Hispanics (N-J5). (Author/NB) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study compared Asian- American, Hispanic- American, and Anglo students on psychological 
well-being. In Study 1, 47 Asian American and 89 Anglo male and female undergraduate students 
were compared on a variety of psychological scales. The main difference between Anglos and the 
Asian Americans, as a group, was that the latter scored higher on avoidance. Because acculturation 
may have obscured some ethnic differences, we next divided the Asian American group into two 
subgroups assumed to differ in degree of acculturation based on whether the primary language at 
home was English (N=21) or not English (N=25). Lower avoidance, loneliness, neuroticism, but 
higher esteem scores were found among Asian-Americans whose primary home language was 
English in comparison to those for whom the native language was used at home. In addition, 
Asian Americans from homes where English was spoken had scores on psychological well-being 
variables comparable to those found in Anglos. A similar comparison of Hispanic- American 
(N=37) with the Anglo students (N=89) showed that Hispanics, as a whole, differed from Anglos 
only in having lower agiceableness scores. More highly acculturated Hispanics (N= 22) and 
Anglos were both less avoidant and higher in seeking social support than less acculturated 
Hispanics (N=15). 
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Ethnic minority group members often face problems in adapting to the values and customs 
of the dominant culture. Prejudice and discrimination present major obstacles so that it is predicted 
that psychological well-being should be lower among ethnic minorities than for Anglos, as a 
whole. In addition, for immigrants, loss of ties and roots with their native culture may create initial 
distress and lower well-being for some minority group members. 

However, by changing attitudes and behavior toward those of the host culture, well-being 
of immigrants might improve since they would eventually "fit in" better with the host society. 
Acculturation may enhance psychological well-being because the acquisition of the language, 
behavioral norms, and values of the host society allows minorities to adapt to and become accepted 
by members of the dominant culture. It is hypothesized that within an ethnic minority group, those 
who are more acculturated will score higher on measures cf psychological well-being. 

In a review of the literature on mental health and acculturation among Hispanics, Rogler, 
Cortes, and Malgady (1991) found studies that support both views. Some studies found that 
greater acculturation was related to poorer psychological well-being while other studies showed 
that higher acculturation was associated with better adjustment. A few studies found a curvilinear 
relationship, suggesting that a balance between two cultures is achieved with an intermediate 
degree of acculturation. 

The present study used college students to examine further the relationship of 
acculturation to psychological well-being among Asian- American and Hispanic- American students 
in comparison to Anglos. Atkinson (1989) found that more acculturated Asian Americans were 
more likely to recognize personal needs for professional psychological help, to be tolerant of the 
stigma associated with psychological help, and to be open to discussing their problems with 
others. Similar findings were reported for Hispanics by Warheit, Vega, Auth, and Meinhardt 
(1985) who examined the relationship between acculturation and mental health among Hispanics in 
the United States. They found that English speaking Mexican- Americans showed less 
symptomatology than Spanish-speaking Mexican Americans. On the basis of past research, we 
expect that as acculturation increases, scores of ethnic minorities on psychological well-being will 
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be more comparable to those of Anglos. 

In the present study, the measure of acculturation was the use of English as the primary 
language spoken at home. Those who use, are familiar with, and prefer to speak English at home 
were considered acculturated compared to those who use their heritage language in the home. 
Griffith and Villavencio (1985) found English spoken at home was an effective way to measure 
acculturation. 

METHOD 

Subjects . The subjects were 173 male and female undergraduate students from California 
State University, Long Beach, divided into 5 groups: 21 acculturated Asian Americans, 26 non- 
acculturated Asian Americans, 15 acculturated Hispanic -Americans, 22 non-acculturated Hispanic- 
Americans, and 89 Anglo Americans. For both Asian Americans and Hispanic Americans, the 
Anglo Americans served as a control group. 

Procedure . The subjects were required to fill out questionnaires consisting of several 
widely used psychological scales with established reliability and validity: 

1) The Coping Strategy Indicator (Amirkhan, 1990) is a 33 item questionnaire about how 
people cope with specific stressful problems. Three 11 item subscales, problem solving, avoidance 
and seeking support were identified. 

2) The UCLA Loneliness Scale (Russell, Peplau, & Cutrona, 1980) is a 20-item 4 pt. rating 
scale designed to assess variations in feelings of loneliness. 

3) The Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (Coopersmith, 1967) is a 25 self-report 
measure of agreement with self-descriptive statements in the following areas: social, academic, 
family, and personal. 

4) The NEO Personality Inventory (Costa & McCrae, 1986) is a 180-item measure 
involving 4 pt ratings on five major dimensions of normal adult personality. Only two 
dimensions were included in the present study: neuroticism and agreeableness. Neuroticism 
examines psychological adjustment and deals with worrying levels. Of the six subscales, 
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vulnerability was used. Agreeableness assesses the quality of interpersonal orientation along a 
continuum from compassion to antagonism. 

RESULTS 

Asian- Americans 

Comparisons among the Asian-Americans showed significant differences in avoidance JF 
(2, 131) =10.21, £ <.001). As shown in Table 1, the non-acculturated Asian-Americans used 
avoidance as a coping strategy more than the acculturated Asian- Americans and Anglos. 

Asian- Americans were shown to be more easily distressed than Anglos, with higher scores 
on neuroticism, F (2, 121) = 6.61, £ <.001. However, the acculturated Asian- Americans had 
neuroticism scores comparable to the Anglos, as shown in Table 1. 

Significant differences were found in self-esteem, E (2, 125) =16.49, £ <.001. Table 1 
indicates that acculturated Asian- Americans showed higher esteem than non-acculturated Asian- 
Americans. Finally, Table 1 shows that non-acculturated Asian-Americans were more lonely than 
acculturated Asian-Americans and Anglos, F (2 ? 122) = 4.13, £ <.02. 



Insert Table 1 



Hispanic- Americans 

Significant differences in social support seeking were obtained, with Anglos reporting 
more coping through social support than Hispanic- Americans, E (2, 121) = 4.73, jl<.01. As 
Table 1 shows, acculturated Hispanic- Americans reported scores comparable to Anglos, with both 
groups relying more on social support than non-acculturated Hispanic- Americans. 

Significant differences in avoidance also occurred, E (2, 121) = 4.00, jl<.02, with the 
non-acculcurated Hispanic- Americans using it as a coping strategy more than the acculturated 
Hispanic- Americans and Anglos, as shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 shows that acculturated and nonacculturated Hispanic-Americans agreeableness 
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scores were comparable. However, Anglos scored higher than Hispanic- Americans, as a whole, 
on agreeableness, E (2, 1 19) = 4.20, £ <.02. 

DISCUSSION 

Anglos generally had higher well-being than either Hispanic- Americans or Asian- 
Americans, although the specific areas of difference varied with each group. Anglos had better 
scores than Hispanic-Americans on agreeableness and better scores than Asian- Americans on self- 
esteem, loneliness, neuroticism, and avoidance. Within each ethnic minority, higher acculturation 
was associated with better scores on most measures, scores which often matched those of Anglos 
and suggests that as acculturation occurs, well-being may increase. In contrast, previous studies 
(e.g., Rogler et al., 1991) that showed acculturation was associated with lower well-being 
involved community rather than college populations. Community samples are older, overall, than 
college students and likely to be less acculturated. 

One unresolved question is whether the various scales, developed with predominantly 
Anglo populations, measure the same underlying constructs for minority groups. If they do not, it 
would be misleading to assume that the minority groups had lower well-being. Markus and 
Kitayama (1991) postulated that Anglos and many minorities such as those of Asian and Hispanic 
heritage have different self construals, with Anglos focused on individuality and these minorities 
centering on interdependence. One implication of such differences is that the definition of well- 
being may also differ for Anglos and for minorities. 

The present research does not answer these issues but, however, is still valuable in 
demonstrating that Anglos and minorities should not be assumed to score similarly on these scales; 
further research is needed to determine the causes of such differences. 
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Ta ble 1 

Comparison of Anglos and Hispanic Americans 



Group Anglo Accult. Non Accult Accult NonAccult 

Hispanic Hispanic Asian Asian 



Variable 



Social Support 


25.02 


24.60 


20.95 


23.56 


26.09 


Avoidance 


19.59 


20.46 


22.47 


20.10 


23.61 


Problem Solving 


25.18 


26.86 


25.36 


26.60 


26.16 


Agreeableness 


47.89 


43.71 


44.05 


46.35 


41.80 


Extraversion 


121.88 


119.50 


114.90 


120.71 


110.58 


Neuroticism 


87.21 


93.23 


82.11 


95.45 


103.55 


Self-esteem 


73.36 


66.93 


65.80 


63.61 


48.96 



n 



